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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
‘and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE BEREAN ; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Lo qe topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, tae Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bis.e Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 














BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re" 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 ceuts. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Noyes. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 


G@ Past Volumes of the Circular can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may. be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
column. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 


The members of the Community hold among | - 


their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from selfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for all- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fact that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 
ganing extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ing a vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Joun H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 
persons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended ,knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 
venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tue Crrcuiar is our weekly organ, and is 


offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those.who receive its spirit and haye 
the ability to do so, will deal generously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
ting to its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
? > interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








The Gommuanity’, 


Oneida, N. Y., 





MANUFACTURERS OF | 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
iniproved styles. 


Mop-Holders. with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 

Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 





Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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Magnetic Relations, 





We use the term fellowship, when we 
speak of ascending or descending fellowship, 
to express the receptive relation of our spir- 
its to other spirits better or worse than our- 
selves. It isa useful designation, but it seems 
to be most applicable to the intercourse of 
persons, and is not quite broad enough to ex- 
press the relation which our various attrac- 
tions bring us into with things. We have 
fellowship with each other, and with spiritual 
influences of divers kinds; but it is a little 
incongruous, or at least unwonted, to say that 
we have fellowship with our dinner, or with 
a fine spring day. 

Yet, whatever we enjoy and have a passion 
for becomes a source of spiritual influx to us, 
and our relation with things, as well as with 
persons, is substantially one of fellowship. 

Let us see if we cannot derive an illustra- 
tion that will cover the whole field of our 
passional relations. 

Magnetic attraction isin the physical world 
the most subtile, the most efficient, and at the 
same time the most elusive, of analysis, and 
mest incomprehensible of all the material 
forces. Investigators are discovering that all 
the operations of nature, from the falling of 
a stone to the rush of the hurricane and the 
painting of a flower, are to be referred to 
some agency of magnetic or chemical attrac- 
tion. The sun draws, the earth draws, the 
air draws, and every thing in fact is full 
charged with an irresistible liking for some 
thing else, that, when left free, is sure to 





gratify itself. Hence the universe of motion. 


Now, let us extend the principle that is so 
all-prevalent in nature, to the phenomena of 
our own loves and desires. Let us say that 
all appetite of every kind is equivalent to mag- 
netic attraction. The charm of food, of mu- 
sic, of friendship, of love, of thought, imagin- 
ation and religion, is a force addressed to 
some receptive faculty in us, and the union 
which we seek with these things is like the 
coming together of positive and negative 
poles in magnetism. We are thus in a mag- 
netic relation to every thing, and our various 
attractions and susceptibilities are only indi- 
ces of the moving of the currents. 

Assuming for our illustration thus expand- 
ed, at least a good basis of analogy, we regdi- 
ly infer that the real virtue which we ‘ool, 
all objects of desire, is a magnetic saioye 
In the case of food, for instance, the fact tat 
its operation is primarily magnetic, is shown 
-by the circumstance that it strengthens and 
exhilarates immediately on being received, 
and before it can go to the nourishment of 
the body ina mechanical way. People crave 
food, and ascribe everything to quantity and 
crude form, when a more refined perception 
discovers that that which does us the most 
good in food, is a spiritualized essence which 
enters into a marriage with the appetite, and 
insures vital digestion. The idea is plausible 
that it is the electric principle which is the 
chief vitalizing element in the air which we 
breathe. The same truth is probably appli- 
cable to all the objects of our senses. 

Life, in one definition of it, may be said to 
be the manifestation of appetite or magnetic 
force, as death is characterised by the absence 
of it. Now magnetic attraction is primarily 
creative, constructive ; codperating with life, 
it builds up the bodies of plants and animals, 
it organizes and holds things together. What 
should ever cause its disturbance and cessa- 
tion? If pure appetite could proceed undis- 
turbed, enabling man simply to appropriate 
what his being demands, we do not see that 
there would be any possibility of his dying. 
The constructive action would always over- 
balance the waste, as in the case of childhood 
and youth. 

This brings us to the question why, if all 
mental and moral operations proceed by a 
principle corresponding to magnetism, there 
is so much crime, mutiny, disorder and disas- 
ter in the world as is seen to exist. Physical 
magnetism works out its results in a system- 
atic and beneficent way: why does the same 
principle yield anarchical manifestations in 
the spiritual sphere? We refer the moral 
perturbation, that besets man’s passional na- 
ture to the existence of a devil, an uncreated 
evil being, who throws a perverting influence 
into the scale, distorting and falsifying the at- 
traction of creation, and mingling himself in 
the current of our susceptibilities. Does a 
person fall into drunkennesss or thieving by 
a natural attraction? Those who deny the 
existence of the devil must account for these 
destructive forms of desire. 

Finally, while all things possess a magnet- 
ic character (the devil even simulating this 
agency to such an extent as to produce at 
least a disturbing effect between man and na- 
ture), God and the angelic world are the real 
fountains of it. It is possible to be under a 
continual magnetism from the upper world, 
such as to completely regulate and harmonize 
our lower relations. The magnetism of 
Christ makes us positive towards other attrac- 
tions, so that we come down upon the world 
instead of being swallowed by it, and so en- 
velopes us that “the evil one toucheth us not.” 





Following out our speculation to its prac- 


Everything is seeking according to its likes. | tical results, we have among others the fol- 


lowing : 

1, That shame is factitious and irrationad. 
| If attraction is seen to be the result of a mag- 
| netic force, then in a pure medium, love be- 
tween the sexes would stand free of much of 
the foolishness and prudish sentimentality 
that now beset it. In the love and intercourse 
of the sexes, there is really no more ocea- 
sion for shame than there is in the falling of 
the spring shower. Both are simply obedi- 
ent to the working of a universal law. 

2. If the benefit we derive from objects is 
chiefly a magnetic one, then exclusive owner- 
ship is unnecessary and absurd. The mag- 
netic value of a thing, on the one hand cannot 
be exclusively appropriated—we speak of 
course of the class of things which are not 
consumed in the use—and on the other hand 
it is not, injured at all, by many partaking 
of it. The sky, the air, and the landscape 
are for all, and their beauty only grows by 
being observed and enjoyed. 

3. There is a strong scientific probability 
falling in with the plain intimations of the 
Gospel, that death will sometime come to an 
end. Let the magnetism that rules between 
man and nature become harmonized and 
freed from disturbing elements, so that his 
passions exercise themselves in the pure me- 
dium of the love of God, and everything 
must contribute to his improvement and beau- 
tifying, instead of his decay. 

emcee 


The Decisive Point. 





The issue in dispute between Perfectionists 
on the one side, and the churches and world 
on the other, may be narrowed down to the 
question of inspiration. Is it possible to have 
immediate and definite communication with 
God, so that our rule of conduct and conver- 
sation shall be primarily within ourselves? 
Is the baptism of the Holy Ghost an intelli- 
gent and directing influence, freely given to 
all believers? The world says no, We say 
yes; and the issue here made covers or in- 
cludes most of the specific doctrines in which’ 
we differ from others. Settle that, and the 
question of salvation from sin is determined ; 
because salvation from sin is effected, if at all, 
by the presence of Christ in the heart, with- 
out law, or any external influence. So our 
views of faith and unbelief are involved in 
the decisiow of this point. We say that un- 
belief is not a mere lack of faith, but a posi- 
tive baptism of the devil, by which the true 
light is excluded from the guidance of men. 
But if there és no such spiritual illumination, 
then we have mistaken the nature of our be- 
lief and faith, are still under law, must de- 
pend on interpreters of the Bible for our di- 
rection, must be content with uncertainty in 
most of our actions ; in short, our experience 
and most of our theology will be proved 
worthless. 

The point, then, of actual and direct inter- 
course with God, is the prominent one which 
as Perfectionists we maintain. Now while 
the whole Bible, by the very nature of its 
origin, witnesses to the truth of our position, 
and while its specific instructions clearly and 
uniformly teach that inspiration is the very 
soul of all Christianity, yet these considera- 
tions are either boldly set aside, or are in- 
geniously nullified by the teachings of men, 
It is clear that the’ L1vine ExAMPLE of believ- 
ers must justify the declarations of his writ- 
ten word, and break up the time-hardened 
atheism of the church and world. The in- 
spiration of the writers of the Bible is a seed 
which must spring up and bear fruit after its 





kind; must produce such living embodiments 
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of the divine influence as they themselves 
were, in order that the spirit of falsehood and 
the perversions of unbelief which gather round 
their testimony, may be swept away. “God 
maniFEstT in the flesh” must again be the pro- 
ducer and harbinger of judgment ; and the 
presence of the “Comforter” in humanity 
must again “ convince the world of sin.” 

We are satisfied with the most concrete 
and practical form which can be given to the 
question in controversy. Let the world shut 
us out, by their faithless experience and pre- 
judices, from the Bible, and from all argu- 
ment in proving what we elaim on the sub- 
jeet of inspiration. We are willing to depend 
on the thing itself; knowing that like the 
mmediate hand of God, it is unassailable, 
and self-sustaining. Having it, we shall 
beat, in spite of the devil’s denial; and with- 
out it, the conversion of the world’s belief 
would be good for nothing. 

Let us then direct our attention to the de- 

.visive point; and if ourselves are to be the 
agents of proof in this case, let us codperate 
with God’s design of making us unincum- 
bered vehicles of his Spirit. The beginning 
is made in every believer: however latent 
and obstructed it may be, he is yet a subject 
of inspiration. It is a hidden fire which, in 


due time will burn its way through all obsta-} ~~ 


cles, to its perfect outward manifestation. 
To be thus cleared of obstruetions, transpa- 
rent to the light of God and a perfect instru- 
ment of his will, should be the ambition of 
every one who is a partisan of faith and truth 
in the great controversy that is before the 
world. And with this in view, we shall be 
interested to ascertain what are the necessary 
conditions on our part for the free action of 
the Spirit of imspiration, and what are the 
impediments to be removed. We will offer 
some natural suggestions. 

Inspiration, in its outward manifestation, 
has reference to verbal communication, and 
to action. In respect to the first of these, it 
is as important now as it ever was, that men 
should speak “as they are moved by the 
Holy Ghost”—should “speak as the oracles 
of God.” But we apprehend that the men- 
tal habit or attitude which will allow a per- 
son to speak in this way, is very different 
from that which governs the ordinary com- 
munications of men. In the case of inspira- 
tion, thought is not prompted by external 
feeling. It is not the offspring of mere 
intellectual labor. It is not, in fact, the ex- 
pression or creation or property of any hu- 
man faculty; but is infused into the man 
through his spiritual nature, by the Holy 
Ghost. His attitude is rather that of an 
active listener, than of a mechanical thinker. 
{t implies the exercise of faith, and of all the 
central powers, and of the intellect as the 
servant of the heart. Thus Christ directed 
his disciples, when delivered up to magis- 
trates, &c., to turn their minds away from 
jirect attention to their plea, and to concen- 
trate them upon God. “For”, said he, “it 
shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but 
the Spirit of your Father that speaketh in 
you.” We may with certainty infer, that 
old habits of thought, such as are formed in, 
and adapted to, a condition of unbelief, do 
not represent the process by which we are 
enabled to speak the “wisdom of God.”— 
And until true central reflection takes prece- 
dence of the common, superficial, and sensual 
modes of thought, the latter are direct im- 
pediments to the action of inspiration. The 
head must be subordinate to the heart. 


In regard to action, the great governing 
principle next to selfishness, in the world, is 
routine. Habit, custom, and usage, are the 
lifeless influences which impel men to contin- 
ue in a certain round of action, and in the 
same beaten track of affairs, as mechanically 
as the horse moves in a cider-mill. But this 
subjection to the principle of routine is ineom- 
patible with -true action. It counteracts or 


stifles the attractive impulses of spiritual! life, 


tion which belongs to a legal and godless age. 
It does not belong to Christianity. “Walk 
in the Spirit,” said Paul; and to do this, 
there must be freedom from all unspiritual 
rules and influences; freedom from the bon- 
dage of law, and of habit and routine, as well 
as from the tyranny of a selfish heart.— 
Christ compares the free conditiom and un- 
confined action of a spiritual man, to “the 
wind, that bloweth where it listeth,” that is 
cramped by no habitual custom, subject to 
no imposition of past routine. “So,” he con- 
tinues, “is every one that is born of the Spir- 
it.” 

—  —mepeeee 

EXCELLENCY OF CHRIST. 





He is a path, if any be misled ; 

He is a robe, if any naked be; 

If any chance to hunger, he is bread ; 

If any be a bondman, he is free; 

If any be but weak, how strong is he! 
To dead men life he is, to sick men health; 
To blind men sight, and to the needy wealth ; 
A pleasure without loss, a treasure without 

stealth. 
—Giles Fletcher. 
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CoMMUNISM THE SocrAL ORDER OF HEAVEN’ 


The Season. 











We think that men should appreciate the 
glories of the closing year. It is common to 
grow lugubrious over the fall of the leaves, 
and talk sentimentally about death, as the 
march of days sets toward winter. But it is 
a false attitude of mind and heart. Why 
should not the ministrations of Autumn be 
as joyous and inspiring as those of Spring 
and Summer? Why should we not gather 
pleasant and hopeful thoughts from the splen- 
dor through which the outward world passes 
to the repose of Winter? We certainly can 
appreciate and gather proofs of the goodness 
of the Great Author of the seasons, as well 
now .as amid the more active pump of the 
summer. Every thing invites to study, to 
scientifie exploration and observation. We 
should know the truth about all the myste- 
rious processes of the vast world around us, 
that our thoughts and words about it may be 
intelligent, and honorable to us as children of 
God. No man or woman should be a mere 
nature worshiper, nor stand gazing at merely 
outward things. But while we keep the 
heart’s eye steadily and faithfully fixed on the 
throne of the Most High in the interior heav- 
en, let the great facts of the outward world 
be held at their true value, and not remain 
vague and unintelligible mysteries. The 
great rock-leaves of the book of Geology tell 
to the student the story of the vast pro- 
gramme of creation, and we see through the 
long vista of the ages the working of that 
same mighty hand, which having “ made the 
world,” also leads those who come unto God 
into the consummate fruition of eternal life. 
And the same hand that iaid down below the 
everlasting hills the pages of earth’s history 
—chronicling the immeasurable: years of 
the past—now paints the willow leaf that 
drops into the stream, and hangs the picture 
of autumnal glory around the world. 

It is an age of scientific thought and atten- 
tion. Men are exploring all the hidden re- 
cesses of the outward world. Everywhere 
is the investigation extended, from the far-off 
star that twinkles on the utmost bounds of 
space, to the old fossil whose atoms 
were gathered up in the remotest years of 
time. The Spirit of Christ is coming into the 
world as a spirit of science, and the truth con- 
cerning all the phenomena of nature and hu- 
man life and human relations will be unfold- 
ed by its searching power. Professed scien- 
tific men ignore Christ in their investigations, 
and regard him only as a religious teacher 
in the common acceptation of the term. But 
Jesus Christ is the King of Science, and stands 





and is the miserable substitute for’ inspira- 


far above the highest scientific men. As such 


he will be acknowledged. And when men 
come to rélate themselves truly to him as the 
source of all truth, and the guide into all 
science, the march of discovery and the un- 
folding of the treasures of scientific wisdom 
and knowledge, will advance with railroad 
speed. , All questions of science will at last 
have to be settled by men who are mediums 
of the clear-sighted Spirit of Jesus Christ.— 
Faith and inspiration will take hold of the 
outward world, and show its organic unity 
with the interior world ; that it is but an ex- 
pression of the mind and purpose of him “ by 
whom are all things and for whom are all 
things.” 

Let us learn to look upon all things in the 
living spirit of science, and then the glory of 
the season, as well as the structure of the 
world will lead our hearts to the supreme 
fountain of Truth. The autumnal splendor 
of the hills, the gorgeous march of the leaves 
to the bosom of earth, will be a delight and 
a lesson, and our souls be opened to a high- 
er apprehension of our supernal home. 

_— -- —o-eme ee 


The Tables Turned. 





The so-called “early fathers,” with St. 
Augustine at their head, set the example 
( which has since been followed by the ma- 
jority of professing Christians), of acknowl- 
edging personal wickedness and depravity.— 
“O wretched man that Iam!’ Such is the 
language of the church members of the nine- 
teenth century ; and the simple confession of 
faith in Christ as a Savior from sin, is met 
with the charges—* Presumption!” “ Fanati- 
cism !” “ Egotism !” 

Now considering that Christ came into the 
world for the avowed purpose of saving peo- 
ple from their sins—that he suffered and died 
to accomplish his mission—that he comman- 
ded his disciples to be “ perfect”—that his 
apostles, after his death, spent their lives in 
exhorting people to take advantage of the sal- 
vation which Christ had wrought out for 
them, and so to become “holy,” “ without 
blame,” “ without spot, or wrinkle, or any 
such thing,” “ pure,” “undefiled,” &c.,—that 
they left us such words as these, “If we con- 
fess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from ALL UN- 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,’ “If we walk in the light as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with 
another, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son 
cleanseth us from AuL stn ;” and again such 
fearful words as these: “ He that committeth 
sin is of the devil,” “ There shall in no wise 
enter into it [i. e. the holy city] any thing 
that defileth :” considering all this, and very 
much more, it appears to us astonishing that 
any one professing to follow Christ should use 
such language, expressive of sinfulness, as is 
often heard from “ Christian” lips. Does it 
not indicate the greatest presumption? To 
pretend to accept of a free and complete sal- 
vation, and yet persist in calling one’s self 
carnal and depraved! A Christian, and yet 
possessing a heart “ deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked!” What inconsis- 
tency! What presumption! We can scarce- 
ly conceive how one dare deal with Christ in 
this style. It is saying to him all the while, 
“We have not perfect confidence in your 
grace to save and keep us from the power of 
evil; we do not believe you accomplished 
your mission, of ‘saving people from their 
sins. ” 

Instead of being presumptuous to confess 
faith in Christ as a complete Savior, when 
done in sincerity and understandingly it pre- 
cludes any possibility of presumption ; it is 
an abnegation of self—a confession that we 
have no confidence in individual efforts to 
save—an acknowledgement of entire depen- 
dence on Christ. 

The following words of Paul indicate the 
true state and language of Christians: “J live ; 
lyet not I, but Christ liveth in me; and the 
life which I now live in the flesh, I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 


LATE NEWS. 
National Thanksgiving: 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

The year that is drawing towards its close has 
been filled with the blessings of fruitful fields 
and healthful skies. To these bounties which are 
so constantly enjoyed that we are prone to forget 
the source from which, they come, others. haye 
been added which are of so extraordin a na- 
ture that they cannot fail to penetrate and soften 
the heart which is habitually insensible to the ey- 
er watchful providence of Almighty God. In 
the midst of a civil war of unequaled magnitude 
and severity, which has sometimes seemed to in- 
vite and provoke the aggressions of foreign States, 
peace has been preserved with all nations, order 
has been maintained, the laws have been respect- 
ed and obeyed, and harmony has prevailed.every- 
where except in the theater of military conflicts, 
while that theater has been greatly contracted by 
the advancing armies and navies of the Union.— 
The needful diversions of wealth and strength 
from the fields of peaceful industry to the nation- 
al defences has not arrested the plow, the shuttle 
or ship. The axe has enlarged the borders of 
our settlements, and the mines, as well of iron 
and coal as of the precious metals, have yieldéd 
even more abundantly than hertofore ; popula- 
tion has steadily increased notwithstanding the 
waste that has been made in the camp, seige, and 
the battle-field, and the country, rejoicing in the 
consciousness of augmented strength and vigor, is 
permitted to expect a continuance of years with 
a larger increase of freedom. 


No human counsel hath devised, nor hath any 
mortal hand worked out these great things ; they 
are the gracious gifts of the most high God who, 
while dealing with us in anger for our sins, has 
nevertheless remembered mercy. It has seemed 
to me fit and Brogee that they be solemnly, rever- 
ently, and gratefully acknowledged as with one 
heart and voice by the whole American people. 
I do therefore invite my fellow-citizens in every 
part of the United States, and also those who are 
at sea, and those who are sojourning in foreign 
lands to set apart and observe the last Thursday 
of November next as a day of Thanksgivin 
and Prayer to our beneficent Father who dwel- 
leth in the Heavens, and I recommend to all, that 
while offering up their ascriptions justly due to 
Him for such singular deliverances and blessings, 
they do also with humble penitence for our per- 
verseness and disobedience commend to his ten- 
der care all who have become widows, orphans, 
mourners, or sufferers in the lamentable civil 
strife in which we are unavoidably engaged, and 
fervently implore the interposition of the Al- 
walghay® hand to heal the wounds of the Union 
and to restore it as soon as may be consistent 
with the Divine purposes, to the full enjoyment 
of peace, harmony and prosperity. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the seal of the United States to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 3d day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States the eighty-eighth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





By the President: 
Wa. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


War Matters. 


Since his late repulse at Chicamauga and re- 
tirement to Chattanooga, Gen. Rosecrans, has for- 
tified his position, and rendered it so strong that 
it is believed the Rebels will not dare to attack 
him in force. The Rebels are also said to be for- 
tifying their position in front of Rosecrans’ army. 
It is believed that the Rebels will content them- 
selves with the effort to cut off Rosecrans’ commu- 
nications and scattered parties of his men. In- 
deed their cavalry already commenced this work ; 
but it would seem have not met with much suc- 
cess thus far. In one considerable engagement 
between a force of Union cavalry under Col. Ed- 
ward McCook and the Rebel cavalry under Gen. 
Wheeler, the rebels were badly defeated, losing 
120 killed and wounded, 87 prisoners, and all the 
Government stores, including 800 mules, which 
they had previously taken from a Union train. 
The Richmond papers report that Burnside has 
effected a junction with Rosecrans ; but this needs 
confirmation. Other reinforcements however, 
are known to be on the way for Rosecrans’ army, 
and it is expected that he will before long be 
able to resume the offensive. 

A large deputation of prominent Missourians 
has lately visited Washington for the purpose of 
inducing the President to remove Gen. Schofield 
from the command of the Department of Missou- 
ri, for sympathy with the Secessionists and al- 
ledged delinquencies and deficiencies in his ad- 
ministration of affairs there. What success at- 
tended their efforts is not definitely known, but it 
is reported that Gen. Pope will succeed him. 
Reports have been received through Rebel 
sources that on the 30th ult. Gen. Gilmore re- 
newed the attack with his 200 pounder Parrotts on 
Forts Sumpter and Johnson, the firing being hea- 
vier than for weeks past. 

The Rebels recently sent out an expedition in 
open boats on the Chesepeake Bay and succeeded 
in destroying several Union vessels and considera- 
ble Government property and sutler’s stores. 

On the 22d of Sept., a party of Rebels from Mo- 
bile set out in the yacht Teaser for the mouth of 
the Mississippi, where the Federal fleet was lying, 





and gave himself for me.” 





and succeeded in cutting out the tug boat Levia- 
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than (one of the stanchest, fastest, and best pro- 
péllers in the country, so says the. N Y. Times’ 
New Orleans correspondent), and taking her to 
dem. It appears, however, that in the hurry and 
@nfusion of the captain, two of the tug’s crew es- 
eaped and communicated the capture to the com- 
mander of the steamer Pampero who would oth- 
erwise have known nothing aboat it, till too late. 
Measures for the recapture of the tug were im- 
mediately taken, and after an exciting chase of 
some 50 miles, she was retaken by the gunboat 
De Soto, which luckily was at hand. Had the 
Rebels escaped with the Leviathan there is no 
knowing what amount of damage to the Union 
cause they might have done, as she was such a 
powerful, fleet boat. What is very curious about 
her capture is, that it was effected just after she 
had been loaded with 600 barrels of coal and had 
got steam up! There must have been some 
treason in the affuir. 


From Europe. 

The news from Europe is of considerable im- 
portance. It is reported and generally credited 
tliat the archduke Maximilian has decided to ac- 
cept the proffered Mexican crown at all hazards ; 
but still no official announcement of it has yet 
béen made. 

The relations of France, England, and Austria, 
with Russia are assuming a serious and critical 
aspect; owing to the reply of the latter to the 
ites of the Three Powers. The insurgent Poles 
are very bold and active and have met with sev- 
era) successes of late. Itis probable that bellig- 
érent rights will soon be accorded to them, if this 
lias not already been done. Russia is arming 
rapidly and it is said, will by Spring, have a mil- 
lion of men armed and organized and ready for 
the field. F 

The late German Congress of Princes called to- 
gether by the Emperor of Austria for the pro- 
fessed purpose of reforming the Constitution of the 
Germanic Confederation, has closed its session, 
without having accomplished anything satisfacto- 
ry to the Liberal party. In fact it seems to have 
been intended as a blinder and for the purpose 
of checking any real movements of the people to- 
wards attaining a truly Representative, Constitu- 
tional Government, in which they should have a 
voice. Still the fact that the Congress was called 
is of itself an important one, as it shows that the 
reigning Princes do recognize in some manner 
the wants and demands of the people. 


Musical Machine. 

An electro-magnetic phonoscope, for writing 
music as played, has been invented in England, 
and is thus described. The machine is small, and 
its motive power is electro-magnetic, produced 
by a voltaic battery, and working in a manner 
analogous to the printing telegraph. The ma- 
chine having been placed en rapport with the in- 
strument to be played upon, say piano-forte, har- 
monium, or organ, the player manipulates the 
keys in the usual manner, and the macbine prints 
his performance as he goes along, at a speed pro- 
portionate to his playing, the usual rate being 
fifteen inches of paper per minute. The printed 
notation is identical with that already in use, the 
only difference being that the heads of the notes 
are square instead of round. It must be valuable 
for composers. —Home Journal. 
The Atlantic Telegraph. 

It is quite possible that we shall yet live to wit- 
ness a repetition of the jubilations of a few years 
ago, when England and America joined hands 
attoss the Atlantic, and the British queen and 
American president felicitated each other upon 
what seemed the greatest triumph of the age—the 
completion of the Atlantic telegraph. The grati- 
ficition however soon died away in disappoint- 
ment ; for the electric current, that had been wont 
to play among the clouds, scorned its watery bed 
and refused to comply with the wishes of science. 
But out of failure comes success, and, nothing 
daunted by the result of the first experiment, the 
projectors of the enterprise went bravely to work 
to ascertain the defects that had occasioned the 
failure, and if possible, to remedy them. Too 
much praise can hardly be bestowed upon our 
own countryman, Cyrus W. Field, for the untiring 
energy and perseverance he has manifested in 
this matter. He has never had a doubt of the fi- 
ual triumph of the enterprise, and has labored un- 
ceasingly to interest others in the same direction. 

The contract for laying another cable from Ire- 
land to Newfoundland was signed September 5, 
and the summer of 1864 is to test the success of 
this new attempt at intercourse between the con- 
tinents. The contractors are Glass, Elliot & Co., 
who have now in successful operation over twen- 
ty lines of submarine telegraph, varying in length 
from three miles to fifteen hundred. For the sum 
of $8,000,000 the cable is to be'laid and placed in 
good working order. The expense of the cable 
laid in 1858 was not quite $2,000,000. Mr. Field 
has just returned from Europe, and he brought a 
specimen of the new cable, which is already being 


about three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and is 
composed of seven small copper wires strongly 
pressed together, and around these is a covering 
of gutta perch one-third of ansinch in thickness, 
and ten strong iron wires twisted like a rope. 
The whole is wrapped in the best of Russian 
hemp. The contractors evince their faith in the 
success of their undertaking by taking a large 
part of their pay in stock, while the London in- 
surance companies are insuring all risks in it at 
25 per cent premium. The distance between the 
two coasts is 1640 nautical miles, but 2000 miles 
of cable is to be prepared. The cable is to be 
laid in July or August of next year.—ASpringfield 
Republican. 

The Atlantic and Great Western Railway. 

This is a line of the broad gage, which taps the 
New York and Erie at Salamanca, and is in- 
tended to run to Alton, Illinois; forming a con- 
tinuous broad-gage line from the Hudson to the 
Mississippi River. On the unfinished portion of 
the main line west of Akron, Ohio, upwards of 
five thousand laborers are constantly at work, 
and of the 30,000 tuns of rails required for its 
completion more than 20,000 tuns have already 
arrived. Between Salamanca and Akron, and 
along the tributary branches from the oil regions 
at Titusville and Franklin, the line is in fine 
working order. Upwards of one hundred addi- 
tional engines are in course of construction at the 
best engineering establishments in the country, 
with a corresponding number of cars, to be ready 
for the through traffic which will follow its con- 
nection with the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad in 
Novemlver next. The central depot is at Mead- 
ville in Pennsylvania, where the company’s work- 
shops and the houses of the employees are situ- 
ated, covering an area of sixty acres. 

The. Boston people intend to construct a line to 
conne:ct with the New York and Erie, at New- 
urg, N. Y.,and thus form a continuous line from 
Boston to the Mississippi. The Boston line is to 
run 1;0 Fishkill, opposite Newbutgh. 

—Scientifie American. 
—Charles A. Dana, formerly chief assistant 
editor of the New-York Tribune, is now Assist- 
ant {Secretary of War, and is at present with Gen. 
Rose:crans. 
ae | EE 
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Arttumnal.—The “ Autumnal Tints” begin to 
unfo).d their splendors, and woo the eye to forest- 
crow ned hills, to fields where the golden-rod, the 
wild aster, and the smaller shrubs, divide the at- 
tention with scattered trees, and where the myr- 
iad l eaves of grass are touched with the season’s 


We'll sing the sun who kissed his bride, 
His own dear, emerald-mantled Earth, 

With the same passionate, burning lips, 
As when she sparkled into birth ; 

Nor ceased until he saw her sweet, 
Broad bosom full of murmuring leaves, 

And bursting buds that prophets were 
Ofruby fruit and golden sheaves: 

O! burning bridegroom! what delight 
Imparadised thine eager sight! 


We'll sing the Clouds, whose generous hands 
Bore up their urns, brimful of rain ; 

And leaned them till they overflowed 
Upon the mountain-side and plain. 

O, how your dark eyes flashed with joy 
In lightnings, as ye saw their mirth ; 

And how your thunderous voices broke 
Delighted o’er the thirsty Earth, 

Who like a bacchanal would reel 
And drink at every glorious peal! 


And yet, O, Sun and Clouds! that brought 
Such Eden to this home of ours, 
Say, what were ye to Him who sent 
Your might from His immortal towers? 
What but the visible proofs that he 
On yonder battlements above, 
Is unto us, in beam or cloud, 
The Soul, the very Soul of Love? 
To Him our choral praises be— 
Alms-Giver of Eternity ! 


Picnie.—Thursday, October ist, was one of 
the exquisite days of the season. The county 
fair, was being held at Oneida. Instead of atten (- 
ing, however, an impromptu picnic was got, up 
for the children, in a fine maple grove on t*,e new 
farm. A large portion of the family rede over, 
and what with viewing the scenery, dining in 
the woods, and helping the chi'dren in their 
amusement, had a very pleasant time. 

Words out of the Heart.—8v ch words, from the | 
true-hearted, are more precious than goid. To 
hear such words spoken , how good it isl: They 
are always in place. "yhe world has.need of them, 
The time is comine; when none but sych words 
will be spoken, ‘and the atmosphere of heaven 
will envelope the world. All other words—all 
wicked and. insin cere words—will pass away into 
outer darkness and the inane along with the 
wicked and ‘msincere spirits who utter them. 
“Every idle, word that men shall speak” says 
Christ, “ th ey shall give account thereof in the day 
of jaudgr jyent”» What a momentous fact! In 
view of_ it, wep would not beware how they 
speak. And ig. for every idle word man still 
give an account, so also every good word, every 
liv’ ng word, is treasured up and placed to our 
Credit in the great ledger of judgment. “He 








shad owing brown. Men go far to visit the pictur e- 
galleries of art, and gaze with wonder upon the 
master-pieces of human skill. But on the vy ,est- 
ern hills which we look upon from our wir dow, 
is hung a picture, painted by the unseen, ? nyste- 
rious fingers of nature with a skill which ‘human 
hands might strive in vain to rival. Bee.ch and 
maple, elm and linden, with their forest compan- 
ions, are arrayed in all the glory which the Gala 
Days of the year can demand. The le ayes hay- 
ing finished their season’s work, and — ministered 
with their green beauty to all who t ave looked 
upon them, now wyap their royal and joyous 
robes about them and hold a partir ig jubilee.— 
Morning opens on splendorous hill-t ops, and sun- 
set glories mingle with the gorgeow s pencilings of 
western landscapes. The year b as its harvest- 
home as well as man, and plays it. eolor-tones its 
music of fruition. Poets tell of t! ae “music of the 
spheres ;” but who has listened to the song of au- 
tumn, played upon the great ez rth-organ, whose 
keys are the leaves of field and forest, and whose 
notes are a thousand dyes. The outward ear 
may not hear it; but the spir'it of song is on the 
mountains and in all the recesses of the hills. — 
And while the year celebra tes its high festival it 
drops into the hand of me.n its blessing. Now 
the apple in rounded maturi.ty waits to be plucked; 
the pear puts the last tints on its sun-kissed cheek; 
the peach offers its lusciovis juices, and leaves its 
exquisite aroma on lip and palate; grapes which 
have gathered the vinous essence of the sunbeam 
and sucked the consummate elements of earth, 
hang in clustering beauty for the husbandman’s 
hand ; and the last fruits of the field ripen for the 
garner. Inthe spirit of the season, let us read 
this 
Harvest Hymn. 
BY WM. ROSS WALLACE. 





that confesseth me before men, him will I con- 
fess before my Father and the holy angels.” 
Who car.estimate the blessedness of this prom- 
ise! And why should not our every word 
be a confession of Christ. It surely will be if we 
fulfill the injunction, “‘ Whether ye eat, or whe 
ther ye drink, or whatsoever ye do, de all te the 
glory of God” Tf Christ dwells in our heart ty 
faith and confession, and if we live constantly ® 
the sense of that great fact, we skiall make all our 
words sincere heart-words, that come up through 
us from the heart of Christ. 
things to-day while reading a private letter from 


We t.houglit of these 


I will even betroth thee unto me in faithfulness 
eat thou shalt know the Lord.”—Here are a few 


words from a private letter from another friend, 
one who has had affliction : 

“Amidst my affliction I feel assured it has been 
for my good, My proud heart and willful spirit 
have been chastened and humbled. I can say 
from the depths of my heart, Lord give me a 
meek and humble spirit—one that aspires to no 
higher seat than at the feet of Christ, and be 
filled with the mind of Christ. Then, come what 
will, I-can say, Amen, the will of the Lord be 
done. Since we have met, my mind has under- 
gone some change in perusing the books you lent 
me (the Berean and Bible Communism). There 
Were some points I could not harmonize; but J 
now confess my full fellowship with the views 
therein expressed ; and most fervently do I thank 
God that he has sent such a man as J. H. Noyes 
into this part of his heritage, to be a guide to the 
blind, and a leader of that band of true believers 
of which you are a member. The little Cireular 
has become one of our household treasures.” 

_—— anor oe ——— 


Experience. 

Several times of late when stirred up to shake 
off disease—to deny my feelings and exercise faith 
in Christ as my physician, this accusation hae- 
been thrust upon me: ‘“ You are fanatical—yor* 
seeming faith will be of no avail, for it is nothing 
but will-works.” I could not believe such accusa 
tions, and would cast around me and bring to mind 
many instances where Christ had met and an- 
swered my prayers—where my faith in him had 
been my salvation. But Ldid not thoroughly 
arouse myself against this spirit of unbelief, and 
it would almost imperceptibly gain the ascenden- 
cy over me, and finally covered me with a cloud. 
I now confess my separation from the spirit of 
unbelief—from every spirit that doubts Christ’s 


| power to save to the uttermost all that come un 


tohim, I confess my union with the faith of 
Christ. That faith of whieh Christ said, though it 
be as a grain of mustard seed, “ Ye shall say un- 
to this mountain, remove hence to yonder place ; 
and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be-impos- 
sible unto you.” 

Christ when upon earth had the spirit of anbe- 
ief to contend with. He could not do many 
mighty works in his own country because of their 
unbelief, and when he exercised his healing pow- 
er, the word was, “ Believe ye that lam able te 
do this? Belicye only and thou shalt be made 
| whole.” According to their faith it was done un- 
to them. Christ throughout his life, during hi- 
darkest temptations and keenest sufferings, had 
unbounded faith ard eonfidence in his Father— 
never once deubted his Father's power and wii 
iingness to help him. Just before his crucifixion: 
he said, “Thinkest thou that I cannot now pra} 
to my Father, and he shall presently give me more 
' tham twelve legions of angels ?” 

We know that Christ is the same to-day thett he 
was when upon earth—his power and ability 
the same, or rather, if possible increased, all out 
ward appearances to the contrary notwithstantt - 
ing. Christ’s own words are, “ He that Welieveth 
ion me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 
greeter works than these shall he do; because i 
ga antomy Father.” Let God be true, and every 





a young friend outside, from which we will quote 
a few sentences: 

“T highly appreciate the interest you take in 
my Christian growth; and each letter I receive 
from you, I think, strengthens my love for, and 
union with, Christ and all believers. Christ with- 
in, maketh my heart light and happy, under what- 
ever circumstances. I have of course many hard 
and severe trials in the cleansing of my heart from 
all its wickedness. But they are welcome and I 
truly thank, Christ for them. The harder or se- 
verer the trial, the better and purer I feel after it 
is over ; And each trial brings me into closer union 
with Christ. Why then should I not be thankful 
for all trials? As long as Christ is present: to up- 
hold and sustain me through them, I care not how 
severe they are. I am fully satisfied, dear brother, 
that there are none living, and no living thing, 
that could separate me from Christ; that my love 
for him is stronger than it can ever be for any 
living persen. And though I know not what 
temptations may be set before me, or how easily I 
might give way to them, yet it seems to me if 
I ever should love any one person living, more 
than another, it would only increase my adoration 
of Christ.” 

We believe the heart of Christ responds to 





Smile on, smile on, thou sentinel moon, 
From yonder Heaven’s pure, azure deep, 
Over the happy harvest homes, 
Night fondly folds to sacred sleep, 
While we who choose to wake, shall sing, 
With solemn tone our thankful lays 
For all the opulence that fell 
From Summer’s long alms-giving days, 
Whose golden banners were unfurled, 





manufactured with all possible dispatch. It is 


noble young heart ;.cling closer and closer to 
Christ, and those who, are-with him in the inner by this 
Kingdom. To thee he saith : “ Say unto me Ishi: {hands t 
and I will betroth thee unto me foreyer: 
will betroth thee unto.me-in righteousness, a 


such words, and if the one who uttered them is 
faithful to the purpose here expressed, a future of 


max a liar, The word to us is, “Be aos Sasenies. 
but BELDSvINe.” GARRIE 
‘Newark, N. FJ, Oct. i,, 1888. 


ore 
Making Bread by Machinery, 





Bread is made by machinery at Hecker’s Ba 
kery, New York. The following def:ription of 
the process is taken from the Phrencbozieal Jour- 
nal for October : si 

“We will commence with tie making ot 
sponge, the flour for which is drawn from a bin 
and united with the yeast and water, 23 th ey ai 
poy: enter the Coughynixer. As; suon 
as formed, mixture is allowed to drop into :: 
vat, where it is permiticd to rise, Wh: h ri pe, it 
is conveyed ¢o anothoe dough-mixer by which it 
is combined with the. additional flour ~ essary. 
The dough, when thus produced, is passed from 
the mixer to a pyeparer, or set of rollers, by wrhich 
it is formed into, layers, and worked until ‘2 be- 
Comes perfectly clear and exceedingty fine fn tex 
ture. It then travels to the cutters, to be formed 
ito squares for one-pound or two-pound loaves 
which ase perforated at the same time, and its re 
spective weight imprinted on each loaf. After be- 
ing ¢ut, it is taken up with a wooden shovel and 
plaged in tho pans, ‘where it remains unii? ater 
lekiag. The cutting machine is so constructed 





blessedness and unuiterable love is before her in 
the heaven of hearts that is coming. Go on 





’ 


| 





Like benédictions o'er the world. 


judgment, and in loving-kindness, and in mercies, |] 


yea l/it as it passes between the rollers. 
, j he > f; 
ndin/the preparer, and the cutter form a connected 


that it may be used to cut dough into strips for 


twist bread, or into pieces of any ather sha pe de 
sired. 


ta the preparation af dowgh for the oxen 
progess, it is entirely unnecessary fox the 
© come in ontact with it, except te guid: 
The mixer 


ine of machinery, capable of preparing a barre} 
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of flour for the oven in six minutes, converting it 
into one or two-pound loaves. Immediately af- 
ter being taken from the oven the bread is placed 
in boxes, each containing a hundred pounds, 
ready for delivery. 

“Tt is baked in pans, some containing twelve 
two-pound and others eighteen one-pound loaves, 
in cards or sheets, all the loaves being joined to- 
gether, so that, when separated from each other, 
they have, with the exception of the outside ones, 
very little crust. The shape of this bread renders 
it very convenient to handle and put up for ex- 
portation. 

“Only four hours are required to convert flour 
into bread by our process, while at least ten to 
thirteen hours are consumed by any other; less 
change, therefore, takes place in the saccharine 
principle of the flour. This fact enables us with 
little care and watchfulness, always to have sweet 
bread, even in the warmest weather.” 


Two New Grapes, 

Dr. Grant of Iona, near Peekskill, N. Y., an- 
nounces vines of two new varieties of grapes for 
sale. They are seedlings of his own raising, and 
are thus noticed by the editor of the Horticultur- 
ist : 





THE IONA AND ISRAELLA GRAPES, 


Our readers are aware that we have many 
times alluded to new grapes of great excel- 
lence that would in good time appear. We 
are always willing to defer to the wishes of 
propagaters not to associate their names with 
a fruit till they are prepared to introduce it 
to the public. Modesty in such matters is 
both wise and politic. The Iona having been 
announced, it is now in order for us to say 
that it is one of the grapes we alluded to. 
We have grown it for several years, have 
tasted the fruit for many more, and can 
therefore speak of it from our own knowl- 
edge. 

The Iona was grown from seed of the Di- 
ana, a number of years ago, and selected 
from several thousand seedlings on account 
of its hardiness, earliness, and general good 
qualities. I¢ was propagated for sale, but all 
the young plants were destroyed by fire, and 
its introduction to the public, in consequence, 
delayed for several years. This misfortune, 
however, has been the means of giving it a 
more thorough trial than it would probably 
have otherwise received. Dr. Grant, with 
whom it originated, gave plants of it to sev- 
eral friends for trial, and their opinions, as 
far as we have learned them, all agree in 
giving it a very high character. | 

The Iona is a good grower, with short-joint- 
ed, firm wood. The foliage is of good size 
and much firmness, and well calculated to re- 
sist the attacks of mildew and similar forms 
of disease. It blossoms late, whith we con- 
sider a goed trait. The bunch is large, mod- 
erately loose, and usually double shouldered 
a peculiarity not uncommon to the native 
grape. The berries are large, transparent, 
and of a beautiful wine color. The flesh is 
melting to the center, tender, juicy, sweet and 
vinous, with a flavor which we have often 
likened to the Red Frontignan, and which we 
have observed in no other native grape. The 
seeds are small. It is an early bearer, very 
productive, and ripens about ten days before 
the Isabella. On the whole, it is a grape 
which we have no hesitation in placing by 
the side of the Deleware. Wqmust give 
the latter the pre-eminence, however,.in the 
refined purity and delicacy of its vinous juice 
though the Iona has a rare coinbination of 
the sweet and acid properties of thé grape. 
The Iona we can safely commend to all who 
grow the vine. 

The price of two dollars for a single vine 
is putting it down pretty low, but that is Dr. 
Grant’s affair, and not ours. It is an advan- 
tage to the public, however, inasmuch as it 
puts it within reach of the masses, and its 
distribution will be rapid. The Dr, has of- 
ten said that he would never send it out till 
he could put the price of a first class vine 
within the means of the general public, and 
he has pretty fully redeemed his word. 

Our presonal knowledge of the Jsraeila is 
confined mostly to its fruit. We selected it, 


some three or four years since, from a large 


number of seedlings raised by Dr. Grant, 
and named it after his lady. It is a very ear- 
ly and fine grape. We have examined the 
vine a number of times, and found it to be a 
good grower, with firm wood, and large sub- 
stantial leaves. The bunch is large apd 
shouldered. The flesh is melting, juicy, and 
very sweet, with a pleasant flavor, entirely 
free from “foxiness.” The color is darker 
and the bloom heavier than the Isabella, and 
it is a better grape. It fruits early and bears 
large crops. It ripens about a week earlier 
than the Iona. We consider it a very valuable 
early grape. 

In due time we shall have to announce one 
or two more very fine grapes from other par- 
ties. 
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Autumnal ‘Tints, 





Europeans coming to America are surprised by 
the brilliancy of our autumnal foliage. There is 
no account of such a phenomenon in English po- 
etry, because the trees acquire but few bright col- 
ors there. The most that Thomson says on this 
subject in his “Autumn” is contained in the 
lines,— 

“ But see the fading many-colored woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
Of every hue, from wan declining green to sooty 
dark ” :— ‘ 
and in the line in which he speaks of 
“ Autumn beaming o’er the yellow woods.” 

The autumnal change of our woods has not 
made a deep impression on our own literature 
yet. October has hardly tinged our poetry. 

A great many, who have spent their lives in 
cities, and have never chanced to come into the 
country at this season, have never seen this, the 
flower, or rather the ripe fruit, of the year. I 
remember riding with one such citizen, who, 
though a fortnight too late for the most brilliant 
tints, was taken by surprise, and would not be- 
lieve that there had been any brighter. He had 
never heard of this phenomenon before. Not 
only many in our towns have never witnessed it, 
but it is scarcely remembered by the majority 
from year to year. 

Most appear to confound changed Jeaves with 
withered ones, as if they were to contound ripe 
apples with rotten ones. I think that the change 
to some higher color in a leaf is an evidenice that 
it has arrived at a late and perfect maturity, an- 
swering to the maturity of fruits. It is generally 
the lowest and oldest leaves which change first. 
But as the perfect winged and usually bright- 
colored insect is short-lived, so the leaves ripen 
but to fall. 

Generally, every fruit, on ripening, and just be- 
fore it falls, when it commences a more independ- 
ent and individual existence, requiring less nour- 
ishment from any source, and that not so much 
from the earth through its stem, as from the sun 
and air, acquires a bright tint. So do leaves.— 
The physiologist says it is “due to an increased 
absorption of oxygen.” That is the scientific ac- 
count of the matter,—only a reiissertion of the 
fact. But I am more interested in the rosy cheek 
than I am to know what particular diet the mai- 
den fed on. The very forest and herbage, the 
pellicle of the earth, must acquire a bright color, 
an evidence of its ripeness,—as if the globe itself 
were a fruit on its stem, with ever a cheek to- 
ward the sun. 

Flowers are but colored leaves, fruits but ripe 
ones. The edible part of most fruits is, as the 
physiologist says, “the parenchyma or fleshy 
tissue of the leaf” of which they are formed. 

Our appetites have commonly confined our 
views of ripeness and its phenomena, color, mel- 
lowness, and perfectness, to the fruits which we 
eat, and we were wont to forget that an immense 
harvest which we do not eat, hardly use at all, is 
annually ripened by Nature, At our annual Cat- 
tle Shows and, Horticultural Exhibitions, we 
make, as we think, a great show of fair fruits, 
destined, however, to a rather ignoble end, fruits 
not valued for their beauty chiefly. But round 
about and within our towns there is annually an- 
other show of fruits, on an infinitely grander 
scale, fruits which address our taste for beauty 
alone. 3 

October is the month of painted leaves. Their 
rich glow now flashes round the world. Asfruits 
and leaves and the day itself acquire a bright 
tint just before they fall, so the year near its set- 
ting. October is its sunset sky; November the 
later twilight. 

—H. D. Thoreau, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Don’t Rock the Baby. 





The following sensible article on domestic phi- 
losophy, is from the Agriculturisé : 





If all the ultimate consequences of one’s 


acts are to be laid to his charge, the man who 
invented rocking cradles for children, rests 
under a fearful load of responsibility. The 
down-right murdér of tens of thousands of 
infants, and the weakened brains of hundreds 
of thousands of adults, are undoubted results 
of his invention. To rock a-child in a cradle, 
or to swing him ina crib, amounts to just 
this: the rapid motion disturbs the natural 
flow of the blood, and produces stupor or drow- 
siness. Can anybody suppose for a moment 
that such an operation is a healthful one ?— 
Every one knows the dizzy and often sick- 
ening effect of moving rapidly in a swing; 
yet wherein does this differ from the motion 
a child receives when rocked in a cradle ?— 
It is equivalent to lying in a ship berth during 
a violent storm, and that sickens nine people 
out of ten. A very gentle, slow motion may 
sometimes be soothing, though always of 
doubtful expediency, but to move a cradle as 
rapidly as the swing of a pendulum three 
feet long, that is once in a second, is positive 
cruelty. We always feel like grasping and 
staying the arm of the mother or nurse who, 
to secure quietude, swings the cradle or crib 
with a rapidity equal to that of a pendulum 
a foot long. If any mother is disposed to 
laugh at our suggestions or consider them 
whimsical, we beg of her to have a bed or 
cot hung on cords, then lie down in it herself, 
and have some one swing it with the same 
rapidity that she allows the cradle to be 
rocked. What she will experience in both 
head and stomach, is just what the infant ex- 
periences. 

We insist that this rocking of children is a 
useless habit. If not accustomed to rocking, 
they will go to sleep quite as well when lying 
quietly, as when shaken in a cradle. If they 
do not, there is trouble from sickness, or hun- 
ger, or more likely from an over-loaded 
stomach; and though the rocking may pro- 
duce a temporary stupor, the trouble is made 
worse thereafter, by the unnatural means ta- 
ken to produce quiet for the time being. 

We will add a paragraph or two to the above 
from the Scalpel : 

Mother, break not the young, quiet, health- 
ful slumber of the infant, in order that you 
may play with the little one, or exhibit it to 
admiring, caressing, uncaring friends. Do 
not suppose that every body wants to see or 
hear the baby as you do: do not imagine that 
what fills your brain and occupies your 
thoughts, is engaging the constant attention 
of the rest of mankind. Let the baby sleep 
and never whirl it through the air; never 
toss it up, landing it on the bed like a sack 
of flour. We know of a gentleman, who 
being a father, coming home when baby was 
asleep, would habitually wake it, toss it up 
through the air, and thump it on the bed till, 
by a “mysterious dispensation of divine 
providence,” the little one was taken from 
him. The father, if he did not absolutely 
kill the child, at least greatly hastened its 
death. 

Dress the children so that they may play, 
and play hard; suffer them to romp, and do 
you, by a kind exercise of power in that re- 
sponsible ssituation in which you are placed, 
endeavor tliat the powers’ of that one body 
be harmoniously developed, so that at the 
last every movement of that manly form full 
of thrilling health, every spontaneous action 
of that clear, well-balanced mind shall be to 
you a hymn of thanks, of grateful praise, a 
victor wreath. 


Mr. Beecher among the Alps. 





The following exti-act from a late letter of Mr. 
Beecher to the Indeendent will entertain some 
of our readers: 

Yonder all the way down before us lay the val- 
ley of the Grindelwald, seemingly not half an 
hour distant, yet scarcely drawing nearer by 
hours’ walking! A longline of gentleman and 
ladies, and a long line oi mules, we shot past with 
celerity. The nearer we came to the valley the 
more eagerly did we hurry. Now, asmarton the 
toe, began to hint that the teet were paying for some 
ofthisspeed! The sensations increased. Down 
4 a mountain brook we sat to bathe our feet. 

he party—mules, mgn and ladies came laughing 
past us; that is, the men and women laughed. A 
mule never laughs. He has his dignity to take 
care of! He.always labors under an anxious 
sense of responsibility. If invariable sobriety is a 
quality of goodness, mules are a long way toward 
saintship. 

We soon regained the lead, passing the afore- 
said party in a narrow way, each young lady sig- 
naling to the one before her that a polite gentle- 
man, with cap in hand, was waiting behind her 
flowing robes, to pass. As for the men we did 
not stand on ceremony but shot past on the slight- 
est 0 pastanty. As we neared the bottom and 
the fields grew open and crop-full, we heard a 
shouting behind us which increased, as we disre- 
garded it. 

At length, curious what such an importunity 
might mean, we halted. A sun-brown maiden of 
robust stature came toward us—leaving a brother 





and sister shyly waiting behind—and poured forth 





a stream of words which meant as much to our 
understanding as the sparks which fly from the 
anvil. Courtesy required that we should reply 
which we did in fluent Bagliah, which checked 
her loquacity for a moment. But it burst forth 
again, and I repaid .every word with another, 

ow it struck me there was something ludricous 
in two persons standing on either side of a stone 
wall, jabbering at each other in regular sequence 
in the most earnest and emphatic manner, and I 
burst out into broad laughter. 

Laughing isa universal language. She laughed 
too. But when two persons have laughed, there 
seems an awkwardness in not knowing what to 
say ordo next. Her laugh was so entirely in 
English that I quite forgot that she could not un- 
derstand me when, in a polite and expressive 
manner I said, ‘“ Well now, my dear child, will 
ony explain what all this means?” Slie insisted 

y gestures that I should leave the path and come 
over to her side, which I did. Then she took up 
a line of march, and I followed to see what should 
come of it. 

Across the fields, up the hillside, down the hill- 
side we went swiftly ; at the bottom she stopped 
and pointed toa path. Ha! All this meant that 
I could take a shorter cut than “{ the horse-path. 
Was it coin or kindness that had inspired all this 
care for me? I puta coin in her stout hand, re- 
ceived a good-natured laugh, and betook myself 
to the path, and soon came to Grindelwald—its 
great glacier—and its magnificent Wetterhorn. 

An afternoon ride back to Interlachen, in the 
golden sunshine or through the cool shadows of 
the mountain, along the side of the valley, was 
full of dreaming rest and gladness. As we drew 
near to Interlachen, Jungfrau, with the setting 
sun shining full upon, it rose up from behind us 
with a beauty so exquisite that I felt drawn to it 


more as a human being than a snow-covered’ 


rock! I stood up in the carriage, and as the road 
wound around among orchards and fields, it was 
lost, or flashed forth again; was hidden, only to 
gleam forth with pure white again. 

And so it played with me as a mother with her 
child—hiding her face and showing it alternately 
to the babe’s {nfinite delight! And all the eve- 
ning I sat upon the verandah, looking on that 
vision, on which the sun went down, long after 
he had left us: on which the moon arose, shed- 
ding all over it a glory beyond that of the day, 
ineffable, transcendent! Between the two great 
hither mountains, this enchantress rose—two 
green mountains the only trame in which such a 
glorious picture could be fitly set. 

It is not wonderful, then, that Mont Blane dis- 
appointed me, though it was thousands of feet 
higher than the Jungfrau. We had no distance. 
It was as if one should be brought up to an oil 
painting. The exceeding clearness of mountain 
air put all our reckoning to fault. To the sum- 
mit it seemed a mile; scarcely more. It was, as 
the crow flies, ten or twelve! The eye thought it 
could see any feature of the summit, so near and 
so clear wasit. And yet, in the full morning light 
we knew that two parties were ascending the 
dome, in all some twelve, and yet not the siight- 
est trace of them could the unaided eye detect. 
A fine opera-glass was tried, and it could raise 
nothing. Yet, when we took a powerful teles- 
cope, forth came the party, like so many black 
ants crawling upon a white wall ! 

The glory is departed from Mont Blanc as a 
mountain of ascent. It is done now by scores 
every summer, and by women even. It is now 
no longer a wonder. Indeed since the English 
have taken to the Alps as their favorite summer 
resort, and the Alpine Club have raised the am- 
bition of bold and tough young men, there is 
scarcely anything Jeft in Switzerland that is not 
ascended. The magnificent and solitary column 
of Wetterhorn has not yet felt the foot of man, 
though he has reached within two hundred feet 
of it, and will inevitably reach the summit. 

A price is put upon the head of the difficult 
mountains. A party returned with ill success 
from Aiguille Vert, I believe it was, failing to 
earn the five thousand francs offered to any one 
who would plant a flag on its summit. Former- 
ly, to ascend Mont Blanc was a work of extraor- 
dinary renown. Four or five guides and as many 
porters were required, and ample provisions. 
But a young Englishman from Coventry reached 
the summit, while we were at Chamounix, with 
only a single guide! 

Just behind him, all the way up, was a German 
military gentleman with ten guides and porters. 
But our brave young Englishman led them all 
the way. Now, when he came down, no cannon 
were fired, and no parade made. The officer’s 
return set the valley booming with cannon and 
echoes. It had cost the Englishman about twen- 
ty dollars to do his work. The officer spent three 
or four hundred. Not what you do, now, but 
what you spend, determines the honors heaped 
upon you at Chamounix. 

We left the valley by the Col de Balme. Only 
when we had reached this hight and distance 
did we begin to take the full measure of Mont 
Blanc. The whole range is before you. Now 
the dome seems the highest, which before we 
only knew to be. I stood long upon the summit 
of this pass. On the west lay the whole vailey 
of Chamounix and the range of Mont Blanc; on 
the east the Oberland Alps, like a line of giants, 
plumed with white. 

I leave the Lape at the chalet and climb, 
by myself, to a soli point of outlook. I will 
not weary you with descriptions, which at best 
must be shadowy, serving rather to renew the 
memory of those who have seer these glories, 
than to excite any clear apprehension in those 
who have not. For we always measure and im- 
agine unknown things by a comparison with 
things known. Now, there is nothing in all 
Eastern America that can-serve as a model for 
Switzerland. Its mountains are original, pecu- 
liar to itself, and their likeness is not reproduced 
upon our continent, unless it be among the Rocky 

ountains. 
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